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man’s in the upholstery business, or the 
furniture business, or the carpet business, he is 
inclined to think along narrow 
Broad Gauge channels. He doesn’t- get per- 
Merchandising. spective, or what in these par- 
ticular lines may be called en- 

vironment possibilities. 

There is a local department store way up on 
Amsterdam Avenue and Ninety-ninth Street, that 
made a remarkable display last week of cretonnes, 
and through the merchandising and sales stimu- 
lation department of the manufacturer, their 
window was filled with suggestions for the use of 
cretonnes, not only drapery sketches, which 
looked like wash drawings in color, and beauti- 
fully done, but illustrations of dress styles, sport 
coats, sport skirts, suggesting the innumerable 
uses uf cretonne. Here was a store that probably 
had a small outlet for draperies exclusively, but 
in dress lines they could use considerable, 
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was based upon this thought. That retailer could 
never have got up that window without assistance. 


N THE recent film of Charlotte Bronte’s fa- 
mous “Jane Eyre,” is presented a series of 
interiors that are very interesting. There is a 
tendency on the part of the un- 
thinking to ridicule the motion- 
picture interiors, but the stand- 
ard of good taste in the movies 
has a much higher general aver- 
age than in the majority of shops. When Hugo 
Ballin is connected with a film, or Reineck, or 
Urban, or the half-dozen others we could men- 
tion, it means something. Ballin’s reproductions 
of Charlotte Bronte’s scenes are well worthy of 
preservation. There are not many decorators 
that have the education of Hugo Ballin. He 
studied in Italy, received the Shaw prize fund of 
the National Academy of Design in 1906, also the 
Clark prize in 1907, also the Hallgarten prize in 
the same year; the Architectural League medal in 


Interior Deco- 
ration in the 
“Movies.” 
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1907 and 1908; the Isador gold medal in 1908. 
He was awarded a bronze medal at the Buenos 
Aires Exposition, and won the Anthony Dyer 
prize. He is a member of the National Academy 
of Design, the Mural Decorators’ Society, the 
Architectural League, and a dozen other organ- 
izations. His twenty-five paintings in mural 
work in the capitol of Wisconsin are master- 
pieces. So, when a man like Ballin is in the 
movies, there is an. educational value to the films 
which commands respect. 


‘AST month, at the Civic Club, Ethel Trap- 
hagen, the instructor of fashion classes in 
Cooper Union, in the New York Evening School 
of Industrial Art, and the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, gave a week’s exhibit of 
the work of her students. It 
was a big success. People 
were turned away every night, and the styles 
shown aroused positive enthusiasm. Much of the 
interest attached to the show was the presentation 
of cretonne frocks, especially children’s frocks, 
of cretonne, and some of the patterns displayed 
were appropriate for shore or mountain wear, 
from the stock of Titus Blatter & Co., Fred. But- 
terfield & Co., Elms & Sellon, and the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp. 


Miss Traphagen’s 
Exhibit at 
Cooper Union. 


y view is now being organized for the manu- 
facture of a moth-proof preparation which 
promises to discourage an appetite for woolens. 
We say “promises” because there 
have been so many preparations 
that have done a lot of promising 
and nothing else, and we would 
not think much of the announce- 
ment if it were not for the fact that a well-known 
advertising firm is back of it. 

Undoubtedly, if there was a method by 
which woolens could be moth-proofed, it would 
stimulate a tremendous demand in the upholstery 
trade. 


Promise of a 
Moth-Proofing 


Preparation. 


Not long ago, a large manufacturer of mo- 
hair velours spent a lot of money to find some 
method of moth-proofing his product. Finally, 
through the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, he secured a formula which was pre- 
sumably effective, and in most cases it was eftect- 
ive but it was not infallible. 

The American Woolen Co. would probably 
spend a fortune for a formula that would abso- 
lutely guarantee their product agatnst moth de- 





vastation. So, the announcement that now comes 
from a reliable source, that a preservative has 
been discovered, is not only of importance to the 
clothing trade, but the upholstery trade as well. 
The habits of the moth are peculiar. The moth, 
in laying eggs, with true mother instinct, looks for 
seclusion and quiet, and creeps into dark closets, 
chests, dark spots that are undisturbed. Now, in 
seeking these places, they avoid the neighbor- 
hoods saturated with camphor fumes or other 
obnoxious odors. But these odors, while they 
keep the live moth away, do not prevent the 
hatching of eggs, and if eggs are laid on a gar- 
ment that is afterwards put into the camphor 
chest, nature proceeds to hatch them, and the 
grub, when it arrives, proceeds to feed, regardless 
of the smells. 

What the inventor of the new formula pro- 
poses is to so treat a fabric that the grub dies by 
poison or starvation, we don’t know which. But 
if the formula really does all it claims, it wili 
boom the sale of wool upholsterings just the same 
as the color guarantees boomed the sale of cotton 
prints. te Sh 


HE following letter we are giving conspicuous 
space to because of its importance: 


UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


We are anxious to secure the services of six 
teachers, one for each of the following subjects: 


(1) Carpets, rugs, floor coverings, etc, 
(2) Lace curtains and laces. 
AnImportant (3) Sa fabrics. a ii 
(4) Cretonnes and printed decorative 
Letter. fabrics. 
(5) Furniture coverings. 
(6) Period decorations. 


The teacher must be a citizen, able to impart 
knowledge in an interesting way and know his subject. 
The students are young men who are working in the 
upholstery trade and desire to know sufficiently about 
decorating fabrics to increase their usefulness and sell- 
ing ab'lity. The salary is $6.50 per evening, two even- 
ings a week, from 7 to 9. - 


Will you give this matter some publicity ? 
WittiaM H, Dootey. 





To the Editor, THe UpwoLsTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR : 

I am sorry to drop my subscription to THE 
Upuo steer, but I have gone entirely out of the 
decorative business. I gave forty-five years to the 
work and feel that I am now entitled to retire. 
THE UPHOLSTERER was always a very great help to 
ne and you certainly deserve much credit for 
keeping up such an excellent journal. I am sure 
you get more love than money out of your work. 

CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, 
Lexington, Mass. 
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DINING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MISS ALICE BRADY 


The work of the Hampton Shops. Sec text on page 67. 

















A LIBRARY IN DIFFERENT SHADES OF GREEN 


In the home of Miss Alice Brady. See text on opposite page. 





























THE HOME OF A PROMINENT ACTRESS 


HE home of Miss Alice Brady, daughter of 
William Brady, the theatrical manager, and 
the late star of the play “Drifting,” is a product 
of the decorative skill of the Hampton Shops. In 
every room the decorators have managed to 
achieve an atmosphere of elaborateness, and in no 
room is there the feeling that some of the fur- 
nishings could well be left out, as is the case in 
.sO many interiors where furniture of a highly 
decorative character is used. Each room contains 
only such pieces 
as are essential to 
comfort.and good 
taste. 
On page 65 
we illustrate the 
dining-room. The 
Italian suggestion 
in this room is 
carried out in the 
rough plastered 
walls and in the 
window draperies 
of gold and red 
damask of. early 
Italian . design. 
The table and 
chairs are adapta- 
tions from Italian 
and English mod- 





of blue glassware are all in keeping with the 
wrought iron Venetian console, which has a top 
of dark green marble. 

The final illustration, shown on page 68, is 
a corner of the living-room. The furnishings are 
reproduced and adapted from Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century pieces. They are all hand- 
made and hand-carved, and preserve the feeling 
of the originals, both in tone and in detail. .The 
walls are of rough putty-colored plaster, and the 
mantle is a repro- 
duction of an old 
stone mantle. It 
is polychromed in 
soft tones of blue 
and tan. This 
same room, it is 
interesting to 
note, was for- 
merly a French 
drawing - room 
used by Miss 
Elsie De Wolfe, 
the former owner 
of the house. 

It is in rooms 
of the character 
of these which we 
have described 





els,.and the paint- 
ed screen is of 
Sixteenth Century origin, exquisitely executed. 

In the library, shown on the opposite page, 
the general color scheme is green, the predominat- 
ing note being given by the lacquer cabinet, which 
is in dark green and gold. Especially interesting 
are the draperies and the chair coverings, the lat- 
ter gaily colored to remove any suggestion of 
monotony in the general color scheme of the 
room. 

On this page is shown the side wall in the 
dining-room. The lantern candlesticks and bit 
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A handsomely arranged side wall. 


here that the 
work of the 
skilled interior 
decorator is seen at its best. Simple furnishings 
and simple draperies are easily handled and good 
interiors may be achieved with them by amateurs. 
But, when it comes to using Renaissance pieces 
so often highly carved and ornamented, the need 
of a trained decorator, capable of exercising re- 
strain is manifest. 

In this home, the Hampton Shops have 
achieved good composition, balance and color 
harmony. The results of their work are rooms 
which are beautiful and restful. 

















CONFERENCE BOARD OF DECORATIVE 
TRADES HOLD FIRST ANNUAL DINNER. 

N THURSDAY evening, March 2, over two 

hundred and fifty members and guests of the 
Conference Board of Decorative Trades met in 
the west ballroom of the Hotel Commodore. The 
occasion was the first annual dinner of this organ- 
ization, and was arranged by T. Atkins Tout, 
chairman of the reception committee. 

After an excellent menu, Embury Palmer, 
president of the organization, spoke briefly on its 
aims, its activities in the past, and its hopes for 
the future. The purpose of the Conference Board 
of Decorative Trades is, as Mr. Palmer said, best 
set forth in the preamble to the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization. “Recognizing the 
mutuality of their interests and that problems 
affecting one or- 
ganization often 
react in their 
solution on other 
organizations, the 
member 
hereby 
form 





groups 
unite to 
a confer- 
ence board before 
which matters 
likely to affect the 
interests of all 
have the 
simultaneous 
consideration of 
all to the end that 
decisions may be 
made by one 
group with the 
interest and wel- 
fare of the other groups in mind, and also, when 
necessary, that concerted action can be arranged.” 

In his speech, Mr. Palmer took particular 
pains to contradict the supposition that the con- 
ference board was in any way an anti-labor 
organization, as some had imagined, due, un- 
doubtedly, to its activities during a recent paint- 
ers’ strike. He admitted the organization’s inter- 
est in labor affairs, but avowed that the only goal 
it strove to reach in any labor disputes was one 
in which both sides should obtain a “square deal.” 

Speaking of the plans for the future, he said 
that he hoped that the organization would expand, 
and among the things he listed as about to be con- 
sidered were: a co-operative buying bureau, ap- 
prenticeship and vocational training, and a.code 
of practices which will definitely designate who 


can 


Another room in the home of Miss Alice Brady. See 
text on page 67. 


and who not are entitled to buying wholesale. 

After Mr. Palmer’s speech, Julius Tannen, 
well known in vaudeville, made a humorous 
speech and introduced the other speakers of the 
evening. They were: Robert D. Kohn, Mrs. F. 
Lee Ackerman, president of the Decorators’ 
Club; Henry W. Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Oscar Cooper, vice- 
president of the Guarantee Trust Coé.; A. J. 
Rosenthal, vice-president, Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association. 

The Conference Board of Decorative Trades 
is composed of the following organizations, with 
a total membership numbering about 300: The 
Society of Interior Decorators, Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, Cabinetmakers’ 
Employers’ Association, Association of Manufac- 
turers of Decora- 
tive Furniture, 
Association of 
Trade Upholster- 
ers, Wood Carv- 
ers’ Employers’ 
Association, Fur- 
niture Manufac- 
turers’ Associa- 
tion, the Associa- 
tion of Contract- 
ing Painters and 
Decorators, and 
the Decorators’ 
Club. The offi- 
cers are: Embury 
Palmer, presi- 
dent; William J. 
Grady, treasurer, 
and T. Atkins 
Tout, secretary, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THE “CURTAIN STORE” OPENS IN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
HE “Curtain Store” is a new shop at Park 
and Yamhill streets, Portland, Ore. The pro- 
prietors are E. Epstein and H. B. Scott, both 
formerly with Olds, Wortmann & King. They 
will carry a complete stock of lace curtains, cur- 
tain materials and upholstery fabrics. 








CALIFORNIA DECORATORS TO BUILD. 
ENN FURNITURE SHOPS, interior deco- 
rators, of San Mateo, Cal., announced that 
they plan to erect a new store, in which they will 
carry a complete line of furniture, rugs, carpets, 
and decorative accessories. 
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LECTURING TO A MILLION PEOPLE 


NLY a short time ago, the idea of lecturing 

to a million people would have been consid- 
ered an idle dream. To-day it is a reality. By 
means of the radiophone, a lecturer can now stand 
in a small soundproof room and, talking into a 
small bowl-shaped parchment receiver, know that 
his words are being heard, not only by his friends 
and acquaintances nearby, but in a million homes, 
spreading over the United States from the Great 
Lakes to Mexico and from Maine to the Pacific 
Coast. Quite recently, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. have had reports that certain of their lec- 
turers in New York have been heard plainly at re- 
ceiving stations in California. 

The foregoing is not news. Radiophones are 
established everywhere, in the homes of all kinds 
of people, and for months past, the various radio- 
phone companies have been giving entertainment 
nightly to the purchasers of their machines. How- 
ever, on March 16, L. Bamberger & Co., of New- 
ark, arranged for John W. Stephenson, editor of 
THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, to 
give the first lecture on decorative education ever 
given by means of this new method of dissemi- 
nating ideas and amusement. 

Mr. Stephenson’s lecture was, “Making a 
Home Out of a House,” and the following ex- 
tracts suggest the character of his talk: 

Considered merely from the commercial standpoint, 
the matter of home furnishings is an important matter, 
but it is transcendently more important when considered 
in its effect upon the lives and development of the race. 
From the earliest times when man carved his abode 
out of the side of a hill or built him a structure of twigs, 
leaves and grasses, there has been a development of the 
artistic as well as of the purely utilitarian necessity of 
a place of shelter—furnishings in those primitive days 
were the results of handicraft rather than of purchase 
and in a very marked sense they partook of the person- 
ality of their owners and producers. Our furnishings 
of to-day should express no whit less of the personal 
taste of the owner, albeit they may not be the product 
of his or her. skill. 

The exterior may be permitted to conform to the 
tastes of friends, but the interior of a home should, 
above every other consideration, meet the needs and 
tastes of the family, else it fails of its chief reason for 
existence. Better bare walls and bare floors than things 
which constantly insult the eye and offend the educated 
sense by their flagrant violations of the laws of good 


color, good form, adequate light‘ng and good texture. 
To be able to choose such things for one’s self 
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without danger of violating the principles of good taste, 
is a rare gift. 


Good taste is the ability to choose between things 
that are good and those that are less good, born of 
experience and developed through repeated opportuni- 
ties of choice. We hear a great deal about natural 
taste, meaning, of course, natural. good taste, an 
ability which might be likened unto what is popu- 
larly known as “an ear for music.” There are those 
who can pick up a melody or a tune and repeat it or 
play it, after having once heard it, but the accomplished 
musician is seldom of that type. His skill is the result 
of arduous study and trial, and his proficiency is main- 
tained by constant practice. 

Great credit is due to this Newark depart- 
ment store by their enterprise and their recogni- 
tion of the possibilities of the radiophone. Un- 
doubtedly this lecture on home furnishing will re- 
act greatly to their profit. f 

Since Mr. Stephenson talked on home deco- 
ration, L. Bamberger & Co. have received com- 
munications from radiophone users commending 
them for inaugurating the educational lecture idea 
and saying that they believed a great portion of 
radiophone users preferred such lectures for their 
nightly entertainment rather than the light forms 
of amusement in which the radiophone companies 
have specialized up to date. 

It is interesting to know the feelings and re- 
actions of a person addressing a million people. 
The lecture of a man making a phonograph rec- 
ord has an impersonal quality which, more or less, 
detracts from what he has to say, but a lecturer 
over the radiophone “feels” his audience, and his 
talk is thereby given the same life and vitality it 
would have were his hearers visible to him. 

E. E. Barling, manager of the upholstery de- 
partment, through whose initiative and co-opera- 
tion the lecture was arranged, was an interested 
listener many miles away from the broadcasting 
station where the lecture was given, and so clearly 
was the message carried, that, said he, “it was as 
if the speaker stood in the same room.” Several 
others have since reported the unusual clearness 
of the message received. More than one, not hav- 
ing heard the announcement, were able to recog- 
nize the voice with a certainty which was con- 
firmed by the announcer at the end of the talk. 














THE NEW QUARTERS OF OLIVER & 
KAUFMAN, INC. 
LIVER & KAUFMAN, INC., are now com- 
fortably settled in their new quarters at 33 
East Twentieth Street, where they occupy the 
store floor, basement and first floor, consolidating 
their stockrooms and showrooms, which they for- 
merly maintained in separate locations. 

On the store floor they have the office, re- 
ceiving and shipping rooms, and stock rooms. 
The floor above provides three individual display 
rooms and second-story display window, in which 
it is the intention of the firm to make a display 
of their own 2nd associated products. 





ROSENBLUM & CO. REMOVE. 
OSENBLUM & CO., importers and jobbers 
of lamp-shade materials, have removed to 
larger quarters at 11 West Nineteenth Street. 
A particular feature 
of the company’s line is the 
new resilient soft-top tas- 
sel, employing a_ rubber 
mould instead of wood, on 
which patent is pending 
and which is said to over- 
come objections to the hard 
wooden mould used hereto- 
fore. 
A HANDSOME 
TORCHERE. 
AN INTERESTING 
portable lamp, called a 





“Venetian torchere,”’ and 
illustrated herewith, is pro- 
duced by the Chamber- 
layne Co. The _ torchere 


shows a charming bowl 
containing highly colored 
flowers, of wrought metal, 


the light coming from a 








concealed bulb and_ *re- 
flector, which gives not 
only indirect illumination 
to the room, but incidental- 
ly accentuates the floral 
feature. 
A CHANGE OF NAME. 
EIR & CO., interior 
decorators at 1611 
Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


phia, will hereafter be 
known as Keir & Haas. 








CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING 
“SUNFAST” MATERIALS. 


(Continued from February UPHOLSTERER. ) 


Baltimore. 


Before the war most every retail merchant of any 
consequence was stocking and selling unfadable fab- 
tics that were manufactured by some reliable concern. 


At that time we had made certain tests of various 
fabrics by placing them under glass exposed to the sun 
for a certain number of hours or days, noting the re- 
sults, which in most cases Were very gratifying as to 
the fastness of color. The same fabrics, however, rep- 
resenting another dyeing has been sold to our customers 
with our assurance that they would not fade. However, 
in some instances, material -was returned in a badly 
faded condition after being exposed to the sun. We 
have had this explained to us by the manufacturer that 
while one dyeing proved to be absolutely sunfast, the 
next dycing would prove to be inferior, but it was 
rather difficult to be positive about the fastness of color. 
However, of course, there are guarantees that fully 
protect the retailer who is obliged to make adjustments 
on faded merchandise. 


During the war, some of the manufacturers re- 
moved this guarantee, which made it impossible for us 
to dwell upon the fastness of the color. In fact, we 
do not feel now that any of the so-called sunfast colors 
are really fast, with the exception of two or three of 
the large mills. We have made no further guarantees 
except the merchandise that is made by these manu- 
facturers. 

We use various methods in bringing before the 
customer the advantage of an investment in merchan- 
dise of this character. We also issue folders each sea- 
son with very artistic designs and colors, showing the 
furnished room with some of our sunfast fabrics. In 
the circular accompanying each sketch is a description 
of the various fabrics used on the walls and windows, 
calling particular attention to the designs and fastness 
of color. We have found that this method of intro- 
ducing the merchandise to. be very profitable and the 
means of large sales on the various patterns shown in 
the booklet: In many instances the folder carries with 
it the manufacturer’s trade-mark, which. serves to 
identify the me:chandise we are carrying in stock.— 
Hutzler Bros. Co., H. L. Werts. 


Pittsburgh. 


Although we handle non-fadable fabrics in a 
fairly representative way, we do not advertise these 
goods in any newspapers nor do-we send out any circu- 
lars. The reason for not advertis'ng such class of 
goods is because this store does not alone in. Pittsburgh 
carry non-fadable goods. We therefore cannot offer 
the public something which they can find in every other 
store. 


We also have for sale the same class of goods, 
but we do not guarantee. Were we to dwell very 
strongly and urge a sale of only the non-fadable goods, 
the goods that we do not guarantee would remain on 
our shelves. We probably carry more-of the non- 
fadable qualities than the other. We are honest with 
our customers when we Sell them this material, ether 
by the yard or make it up into draperies. We tell them 
what to expect from the goods. 

The writer would be in favor, and would ask that 
you use your influence, if it is possible, to bring this 
about through the Upholstery Association, New York, 
that no drapery fabrics should be made of any kind 
unless they could be guaranteed. In that way, it wouid 
eliminate competition over non-fadable fabrics and 
from stores who are always buying goods to fool the 
public with or to undersell. If we had only non-fad- 
able goods in our stock, we really would have something 
to talk about—Kaufmann & Baer Co., M. Herskowitz. 
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A Gorham window display of silverware in a correct environment. 


CORRECT ENVIRONMENT FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


NE of these days, the window-dresser is go- 

ing to be more generally recognized for his 
tremendous influence in publicity for sales. The 
big houses in the United States recognize him al- 
ready. Some of the big tobacco firms maintain 
an organization on window dressing that runs into 
a fortune, but it pays, and we can see a greater 
tendency to recognize this factor in other lines of 
trade. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example is the 
window work being now done by the Gorham Co. 
THe UPHOLSTERER has persistently preached the 
doctrine of environment for many, many years, 
and the Gorham Co. are carrying out this scheme 
in their windows. 

Instead of showing, as they and similar firms 
have been showing for years, a tea set in the cen- 
ter of a window with a background of velvet or 
paneled wood, they show that tea set upon a tea 
table with the sideboard, chairs and side walls, the 
whole room, in fact, completed all for the proper 
presentation of that tea set. 

There weuld be nothing in the window made 
by the Gorham Co. but just that tea set displayed 
in a thoroughly furnished dining-room. 

On another occasion they may show the sil- 
ver appurtenances of a boudoir. In that case, the 
window would be dressed as a boudoir. Some- 


a 
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times the window is furnished as a library, with 
the library table, bronze inkstand, bronze blotter- 
holder, bronze book-rests and candelabra, etc. 

Now all this is far removed from the old- 
time methods. In fact, elsewhere a big jewelry 
house will have a window bare of everything but 
one piece of bronze. It doesn’t require a window- 
dresser to do this sort of thing. 

The Gorham Co.’s work is important, and 
one realizes its importance when one notes the in- 
terest taken in it by the passer-by. V. L. Harned, 
who is in charge of the windows, is doing some 
very clever work. 

We all know the work of Mr. Frazer, of 
Marshall Field & Co.; Waldron, of Frederick 
Loeser & Co., and Weisgerber, of Lord & Taylor. 

When it comes to upholstery, furniture and 
furnishings, we naturally expect a window to be 
realistic, but this work of Mr. Harned, of Gor- 
ham’'s, is of great importance to the industry be- 
cause he not only presents unrelated merchandise 
in a more attractive manner because of environ- 
ment, but in the presentation of the environment 
he stimulates a public appreciation and demand 
for furnishing goods. 

This fact has been appreciated in department 
stores, and window dressing has become with this 
class of trade, a fine art. 




























Mr. Frazer, of Marshall Field & Co., gets a 
tremendous salary. He has his own workrooms 
for the production of his lay figures and para- 
phernalia. We were told the salary that he re- 
ceives, and it is so big that we would not dare 
mention it. But his success and the success of 
men who closely follow him, is arousing an inter- 
est in this specialty. Wherever it develops, in al- 
most every kind of shop, the proper environment 
always means a stimulation for home furnishings. 








PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS NEW 
SALESROOMS. 
HE New York salesrooms of the Philadelphia 

Tapestry Mills are now located on the eighth 
floor of the Textile Building, where the firm have 
fitted up unusually attractive quarters. 

There is a large foyer entrance and recep- 
tion room facing the main entrance, with desks 
for local salesmen. Beyond the foyer are three 
large individual showrooms, each abundantly 
lighted by windows overlooking Fifth Avenue, 
Each of these show- 
rooms is provided with the proper complement of 
display rails, stands, etc., and the samples are all 
carried in closed cases paneled in dark oak to 
match the partitions throughout. 

The communicate with each 
other as well as with a hall which separates the 


and facing the northwest. 


showrooms 








Displaying silver dinner service in a harmonious en- 
vironment. See text on page 71. 
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showrooms from Mr. Blankemeyer’s private of- 
fice. The latter is to the right of the main foyer 
and is furnished and paneled in the same charac- 
ter as the showrooms. 

The floor throughout is carpeted with taupe 
Wilton carpet, the furniture and fittings carry out 
the quiet, substantial atmosphere suggested by the 
paneled oak partitions and luxurious carpet. 

At the time this is written the new furniture 
has not all been installed, but it is safe to say the 
trade will find these new showrooms not only con- 
venient as regards their location and accessi- 
bility, but their arrangement and. appointments 
are thoroughly in keeping with the standards of 
excellence maintained by their products. 





“PRIME MINISTERS AND PRESIDENTS.” 


Pree CHARLES H. SHERRILL has 
written an extraordinary book, “Prime Min- 
isters and Presidents,” published by George H. 
Doran Co. 

The reader is given by the author an oppor- 
tunity to meet fifteen Prime Ministers and four 
Presidents of Europe; four British Dominion 
Premiers and eleven diplomats of Japan, and he 
enters the Chanceries and Foreign Offices in many 
capitals. Business men of New York and com- 
mercial travelers ali over the country know Gen- 
eral Sherrill for his extraordinary work in or- 
ganizing the Preparedness parade, the Harding- 
Coolidge parade, and for many other activities, 
and will be interested in his book because of thei 
interest in the man. But apart from this personal 
equation, the book has an extraordinary value in 
being a study of post-war conditions. 

The book is the result of intimate, personal 
relations with men who are leading the govern- 
ments of the world. The author has talked with 
them all, from Lloyd George to Uchida of Japan. 
It is a key to the policies that are changing the 
face of the world, a fascinating insight into the 
great personal forces that are at work. 

It is highly commended as a book for those 
who appreciate General Sherrill’s policies and 
principles. 





NEW RUG SALESROOMS OPEN. 
OLLENTIN & THOMPSON announce that 

on March 1 they opened their salesroom 

on the entire sixth floor of the McGibbon Build- 
ing, West Thirty-seventh Street, showing a com- 
plete line of Chinese, Oriental, India and hand- 
tufted rugs and carpets. 
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THE SEVENTH 


BANQUET OF THE 
UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL ! 
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N THE evening of Monday, February 27, the 
Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
held its seventh annual dinner and dance, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Astor Gallery. 

Covers were laid for 320 guests, arranged 
about a central open floor, on which the guests 
indulged in dancing between the courses of the 
dinner. | 

The speaker of the evening was Congress- 
man Walter M. Chandler, of New York, who 
discussed the pros and cons of several important 
questions of the day. Telegrams of congratula- 
tion were read from Salo J. Stroheim and George 
McGeachin, who were unable to be present, as 
was also the president, Harry B. Hall, who was 
kept at home by an attack of rheumatism. 

The chair was occupied by Lester W. Bond, 
who, in the absence of the president, presided at 
the guest table and introduced the various fea- 
tures of the evening. 

Before introducing Congressman Chandler, 


THE DEALER'S 


EALERS throughout the country are find- 

ing, along with the extensive sale of uphol- 
stery and drapery yard goods, an increasing 
demand for specially made up draperies. Hereto- 
fore, many firms who have no workroom facili- 
ties, have been content to sell the material, but 
declined to assume the responsibility of having 
the goods made up, thereby neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to extend their businesses along safe and 
profitable lines. In all the large cities like New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., there are work- 
rooms for the trade, controlled by experienced 
executives and equipped with a force of compe- 
tent operatives which enables them to do work 
for dealers and decorators no matter where they 
may be situated. It is not even necessary for the 
dealer to carry the goods in stock. He can sell 
tne material by taking the measurements, instruct- 
ing the jobber, importer or manufacturer to de- 
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Mr. Bond called upon Messrs. Leon S. Fox and 
John W. Stephenson, two ex-presidents of the as- 
sociation, to take the center of the dance floor, 
and Mr. Fox, in a graceful speech, presented Mr. 
Stephenson with a Howard watch in appreciation 
of his services to the organization during his 
term of office, which ended on January 1 of this 
year. The watch, which is of gold, and a beau- 
tiful model, was engraved with the following in- 
scription: “Presented to John W. Stephenson by 
the officers and board of governors of the Up- 
holstery Association of America in appreciation 
of his work as president of the association during 
the year 1921.” 

Following the dinner, the guests adjourned 
to the Astor Gallery, where dancing was enjoyed 
by a large number of the members and their 
friends, rounding out an evening of social enjoy- 
ment which adds another success to the roster of 
important events successfully carried out by the 
association. 


OPPORTUNITY 


liver the goods to the upholsterer, to whom he 
sends instructions as to the making. After com- 
pletion, the goods are then sent him ready for 
hanging. There are also carpet workrooms in 
this city, who make up carpets in the same way. 

The dealer who gets ahead must be both ag- 
gressive and progressive, and if he be a contract 
decorator, he frequently has opportunities to sell 
goods which he cannot afford to carry in stock, 
and sales are more easily made and better profits 
gained if he also provides the opportunity for 
having the goods he sells made up to the cus- 
tomer’s order. He can make use of samples and 
photographs, can submit ideas and suggestions, 
and by utilizing the resources supplied by trade 
workrooms, can develop business among those 
who form the highest class of customers having 
the means to buy fine things, but needing someone 
to supply the ideas as to the proper things to buy. 











SOME SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE 
AMERICAN VALUATION PLAN. 

HE following are excerpts from a plan de- 

signed to solve the American valuation prob- 
lem, presented by a committee representing the 
Lace and Embroidery Association of America. 
The committee consisted of Max Neuburger, 
David E. Schwab and L. J. France, who, with 
Carl W. Stern and John R. Rafter, of counsel, 
customs experts, appeared before the finance 
committee and submitted a brief: 

“To meet the peculiar and, we believe, tem- 
porary economic conditions in Germany on which 
so much stress has been laid in your committee’s 
tariff hearings, why would it not be possible, and 
at the same time feasible, to provide for an addi- 
tional duty, the size of which would depend on 
the extent of the depreciation of the currency in 
the country from which the goods are imported, 
or, in the case of indirect shipments, the country 
of origin. If such a duty were provided for, and 
if it was further provided that such a duty would 





The Lace Worker of Ypres. Detail of a needlepoint scarf 

presented to Queen Elizabeth of Belgium. It is a mas- 

terpiece in the way of design, of execution and of in- 
terpretation. Courtesy of E. C. Carter & Son. 


be levied or not, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury according as he might find that 
American industry was being injured, or likely to 
be injured, by certain importations because_of — 
the depreciation in foreign currency, we sincerely 
believe it would prove a full and complete remedy 
for the present difficulty with Germany or any 
other country whose currency is abnormally 
depreciated, as Italy, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
ete. 

“A provision of that kind would be closely 
analogous in its method of application to the pro- 
vision for an anti-dumping duty enacted by Con- 
gress in Title 2 of the Emergency Tariff Act. It 
would, at the same time, give a certain flexibility 
to the tariff, as recommended by the President in 
his recent message to Congress, and all the 
while without encroaching upon the legislative 
functions of Congress by permitting the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. to fix rates of 
duty. 

“Such a provision, if surrounded by proper 
safeguards and applied on reasonable notice to 
the importer after an opportunity to be heard, 
could not be objectionable to any fair-minded 
citizen, and would, we believe, furnish all the 


protection needed to meet emergency cases.” 





SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 
APPLIED ARTS. 

RECENT book published by Brentano’s is 

“Architecture and Applied Arts in Old 
Spain,’ by August L. Mayer, Ph.D. Dr. Mayer, 
who is a professor in the University of Munich, 
and a corresponding member of two art societies 
in Spain, as well as the Hispanic Society of 
America in New York, has made a comprehensive 
study of the architectural principles and the de- 
sign motifs prevalent_in Spain from the days of 
the Moors to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
This book is beautifully illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken in all sections’ of Spain, and con- 
tains much material which should be interesting 
not only to the architect, but to the decorator as 
well. The latter half of the book is given over 
to illustrations of old Spanish furniture, leathers, 
laces, pottery, grille-work, and small objets d’arts. 


AND 


a OUR last issue, we reviewed “The Home 
Painting Manual,” published by the Sherwin- 


Williams Co. We neglected to state that this 
book is not for free distribution. The publishers 
make a small charge to cover cost of production 
and postage. 
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DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS IN THE THEATER 


A scene at the “Music Box Revue.” Decorated by Hassard Short. See text on opposite page. 









































The silk used in this scene cost approximately $2,000. 


THE USE OF FABRICS IN THE THEATER 


HERE is a revolutionary influence governing 

recent stage productions which will have a 
great effect upon the upholstery industry. 

Mr. Gerber, of the Lee Lash Studios, an 
artist and authority, and active in the work of an 
organization that has for many years been pro- 
ducing scenery for the theaters, observed 
recently : 

“For dramatic productions, set scenes will 
be always necessary. There can be no substitute; 
but there has always been a heavy expense in 
moving scenery and vaudeville artists and 
musical comedy people are dodging the freight 
charges on set scenes, wherever possible, by the 
use of draperies. They use every kind of fabric 
from burlap to high-grade satins. We personally 
do a great deal of business with the importers of 
fine goods.”’ 

A very good example of how far this tend- 
ency has gone will be found in the stage settings 
of the “Music Box Revue.” This revue utilizes 
thousands of yards of draperies. As the man at 
the box office said: 

“All our scenes are draperies. 
any set scenes.” 


We haven't 


“What other theaters are running strong to 
drapery scenery ?” 

“Many of them, but none who have confined 
themselves as we have to draperies as a stage 
background. Nevertheless our stage settings are 
making such a hit, that we suppose before iong, 
other houses will follow suit.” 

Anyone who has vaudeville 
performance, especially the better class vaude- 
ville, must have noticed the popularity of back- 


gone to a 
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ground. draperies. There are probably one hun- 
dred acts on the Keith circuit where draperies 
alone. are used. In many instances, furniture is 
shown upon the stage to indicate it is a living 
room, boudoir or library, but the back-drop and 
the side-wings will be draperies, which, with the 
assistance of the electrician, are illuminated in 
colors and deepened by shadow resulting in a 
most charming effect. 

It is so easy to carry these draperies that the 
convenience of the thing apart from the esthetic 
quality, appeals to the traveling performer. 

As to the materials used, there is everything 
from burlap and cheese-cloth to high grade satin. 
Indeed, in securing a dating, many of these art- 
ists, especially those of the Florence Walton, Wil- 
liam Rock, Dolly Sisters or Irene Castle type, fea- 
ture the character of their settings. And when it 
comes to musical comedies, men like Ziegfeld do 
not care how much a drapery costs so long as 
it is effective. 

Not so many years ago the scene painter 
was a necessary factor in stage production. To- 
day there are.a number of firms—firms like Kahn 
& Bouwman who are doing exquisite sets in all 
kinds of fabrics; satins, silk brocade, velours as 
well as inexpensive poplins, scrims, so made that 
they act as an appropriate scene for an act and 
can be handled on the road so easily; whole sets 
being easily packed in a trunk, so that they have 
practically supplanted the cumbersome mountain 
sets of other days. 

Mr. Kahn used to be an upholsterer for the 
trade; Mr. 
pean education. Their work is excellent ; we show 


3ouwman is a decorator of Euro- 

















at the opening of this article a fragment of a 
curtain done by them. 

The variety of materials used is endless. In 
the case of the Music Box Theater nothing is 
faked. There are some stenciled effects, to be 
sure, but in all cases the material is legitimate. 
The work was carried out from beginning to end 
by Hassard Short, an actor, well-known, not only 
in vaudeville and musical comedy, but in the 
legitimate drama, and of late years in the silent 
drama, a clever man and so successful has been 
his work as a theater decorator and director that 
he has now given up his stage career and devotes 
himself entirely to producing. 

Whether the new art is an esthetic develop- 
ment or an economic development, it is difficult 
to determine. The use of draperies, augmented 
by the art of the electrician, gives a result that is 
extremely beautiful and at the same time the use 
of draperies solves the problems of the high rates 
of freight and transportation in the handling of 
the old-time sets on cumbersome frames. 

A. I. Kessler, of Kessler & Golden, Novelty 
Scenic Studios, said, in a recent interview: 

“The annual production of curtains used 
throughout the country in theaters runs into 
millions of dollars. Every musical revue, even if 
only ordinarily equipped, expends posstbly from 
$30,000 to $35,000 on the scenery alone. Silks, 





satins and other elaborate materials are generally 
used. The larger musical comedy producers 
spend considerably larger amounts because 
theater owners are insisting more and more upon 
elaborate draperies. 

“While heretofore, velour was the principal 
thing used either for drops or back draperies, to- 
day managers are insisting upon brocaded fab- 
rics, silks and other elaborate materials to add 
distinction. and atmosphere. Formerly the 
smaller theaters paid little consideration to beau- 
tifying their homes but today so many new 
theaters are springing up all over the country that 
they are now obliged to give heed to this growing 
demand.” 


P. K. WILSON & SON TO LIQUIDATE 
LACE CURTAIN DEPARTMENT. 

T WILL be of interest to the trade to learn that 

P. K. Wilson & Son have decided to liquidate 
their lace curtain and piece goods department. 
The stock they will sell at greatly reduced prices 
is composed of their staple line of products, as 
well as many new and novel effects brought out 
for the season’s selling. 





MONG the Spring lines in Boston is that of 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., which is interesting 
because of their fine selection of new prints and 
excellent line of silk marquisettes. 


Another of Hassard Short’s delightful scenes in the “Music Box Revue.” 








THE 


Sit Gn OF 


CRETONNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I—\Veaving the Cloth. 


HENEVER one can “humanize” a product 
—comprehend the manual and mechanical 
processes and operations back of the finished 
article—that product, be it jewelry or ten-penny 
nails, becomes more 
interesting to those 


cultivation, of harvesting, are in all the main 

essentials identical both in the cotton plantations 
of the South and on the banks of the Nile. 

After the cotton has been picked, it goes to 

the cotton gin, where 





who handle and em- 
ploy it. 

In the upholstery 
trade to-day, there is 
no one material which 
has a wider sphere of 
usefulness or enjoys a 
more popular sale 
than what, over the 
counter, is called cre- 
tonne. 

The story of cre- 
tonne is but a chapter 
in the larger story of 
the use of cotton, and 








the seeds and pods 
are removed and the 
soft cotton substance 
is baled into what is 
technically known as 
raw cotton. Its his- 
tory from this stage 
to the finished thread 
for weaving purposes 
is governed very 
largely by the class of © 
material in which it is 
to be used. 

When packed in 
the bales of 500 
pounds each, it is 








so, in the primary 


OrvENING—The bales are opened and the cotton is thrown 


natural to expect that 


processes, there is no 
indication as to what 
kind of cloth the fiber 


into large hoppers at the front of the machines here 

shown, which open and loosen the fibers, work out the 

lumps and remove the grosser impurities, which are car- 
ried off by air suction. 


the character of the 
cotton will vary in 
each bale so that when 





is intended to pro- 

duce. In its first production, the cotton substance 
is very much the same, in whatever part of the 
globe it may be found. Methods of planting, of 


Lappers—In these machines more of the impurities 

are beaten out of the cotton; the lint is carried for- 

ward and wound into rolls of cotton batting, known 

as laps. Four laps are being drawn into one to get the 
weight uniform before carding. 








these bales are re- 
ceived at the mill, four or five of them, or maybe 
more, are unbound gnd dumped into one large 
bin, where they are thoroughly mixed together. 


CarpING—The cotton passes over revolving cylinders, 

clothed with wire teeth. The fibers are combed out and 

laid parallel. A filmy web is delivered at the front of 

the machine in the form of a soft, downy ribbon, known 
as a card sliver. 




















From the mixing bin the cotton goes to the 
“breaker,” a machine which literally breaks up 
the lumps, takes out some of the dirt, and the 
fiber issues forth from the “feeder” in a matted 
condition, like one continuous bat. 

It next goes to another machine, which still 
further frees it of dirt and other foreign material, 
is picked apart by the “picker” and is wound ona 
spindle until it is a huge roll, eighteen inches or 
more in diameter. These rolls are then fed into 
another machine, which both beats and picks and 
amalgamates four rolls into one, which looks like 
a huge cotton bat. 

These bats next go to the carding machines 
where every particle of the cotton is run through 
carders, the fiber coming from the machine in the 
form of small filmy rolls or “slivers,” probably 
three-fourths of an inch to an inch in diameter, 
which are fed into tall cans. 

















SpinNers—From the speeders the rov’ng ‘now goes to 

spinning frames, and undergoes its final draft as it 

passes through the spinning rolls; the fibers are then 

twisted together by spindles which turn at about 10,000 
revolutions per minute. 


These “slivers” are again run through ma- 
chines which exert a still further cleaning influ- 
ence, and are again wound on small rollers, mak- 
ing them take a flat, ribbon-like shape. Six of 
these ribbons are run into a machine and come 
out as one. Six of these later ones are run into 
another machine and come out as one, and finally 
fifteen of these strands are again run into one 
before they are wound on rollers. The fiber, in 
this condition, goes to the comber and is again 


run through a very fine combing process, which 





Illustrations, courtesy of the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co, 


























DraAwInc—To insure uniformity in weight, the card 
slivers are doubled and drawn out, redoubled and again 
drawn out like a candy maker pulls taffy. Six strands 
of the sliver are fed into a machine, drawn out and de- 
livered as one and the process repeated. 


clears away the last particle of dirt before it goes 
to the spinner. 

The spinning imparts a slight twist to the 
yarn, which is then wound on spindles, and from 
the spindles it is doubled, twisted, wound on 
other spindles and then rewound on_ the 
spindles and from the spindles it fs doubled, 
twisted, wound on other spindles and then re- 
wound from the spindies onto spools, it having 
now reached the condition of a warp thread, the 
thickness varying according to the purpose for 
which the warp is inended. From the spools, the 
threads for colored materials go to the dye house, 


Warvers—Spools of warp yarn are placed in larec 
wooden racks. Separate threads are drawn through 
little wires in the warpers, gathered into a bunch or 
rope of threads, whch is wound into a large cylindrical 


ball. 
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BeEAMING—The warps are again spread out into sheets 
of parallel threads, passed through the teeth of a steel 
comh, which prevents tangling. They are wound on 
huge iron spools, known as slasher beams. 


they are dyed and dried and again rewound on 
spools prior to their being put on beams. 

For plain weaving, the threads, in the condi- 
tion already described, are now. wound on large 
rolls preparatory to being beamed or bobbined, 
the weft threads slightly softer than the warp 
threads, being wound on bobbins. 

The warp threads, after passing through the 
“slasher,” which stretches, starches and dries the 
thread, are wound on beams, each beam carrying 
the number of warp ends required for the width 
of the cloth to be woven, each warp thread being 
perhaps a mile in length. 


\Weravinc—The sheet of warp threads unwinds from the 

loom beam and is woven into cloth by the addition of 

welt threads and is wound into a roll at the front of 

the loom. The White Oak weave room shown here is 

904 feet long by 180 feet wide, with 2,000 looms, said to 
he the largest single weave room in the world. 




















The warp beams are threaded through what 
is called a loom harness, a series of “needles” of 
wire or twine, each with an eye in the middle, in 
two sets, providing one harness thread for every 
thread of the warp. The threads are divided so 
that they alternate, half through the first harness 
and half through the second. 
harness raises it lifts a complete shed of warp 
threads, totaling one-half the beamed threads. 
The warp threads are thus divided into two 
sheds, like an opening between the pages of a 


Thus, when’ one 


book. Through this opening, across the loom, the 
The 
harness descends and its mate ascends, reversing 
the operation of the sheds. 
across the loom and at each passage of the bob- 


bobbin is shot carrying the weft threads. 
The bobbin returns 


bin, a swinging comb-like arrangement is driven 
against the weft to keep the weaving tight. 





SLASHERS—-From the beaming frames the warps go to 
the slashers, where they are sized, stretched, dried and 
rebeamed. 


With so many processes of a delicate nature, 
handling filmy of cotton with no more 
adhesive quality than snow flakes, and with the 
multiplicity of threads which constitute the warp 
of the fabric, it can be readily seen that any break 


e , 


slivers’ 


in the continuity of the material would be a pro- 
lific cause of imperfections in the finished prod- 
uct. The machines are, however, electrically 
equipped, so that the minute there is a break of a 
“sliver,” or at any other part of the operation, that 
machine is automatically stopped and cannot con- 
tinue until the break is fixed. 

The cloth has reached the condition 
known as grey goods, and a subsequent chapter 
will carry it through another supplementary stage. 
(To be continued.) 


now 








TWO ENGLISH BOOKS OF INTEREST. 
OLUMES XIV and XV, of a series of prac- 
tical books edited by Arthur Seymour Jen- 

nings, editor of The Decorator, an English trade 

journal, have just come to hand. 

Volume XIV is a hand book devoted to 
“Painting Troubles and Their Remedy,” and is 
intended as a companion volume to “Painting and 
Painting Defects,” another book in the same 
series. In the present book, Andrew Millar con- 
siders exterior and interior painting in all their 
variations and deals with the troubles which may 
come through the use of different kinds of paint 
on different surfaces and, wherever possible, 
gives a simple remedy for these defects. Chap- 
ters especially interesting are those concerned 
with graining different kinds of wood and those 
describing the best method of hanging the heavy- 
weight and difficult to handle wall-papers, such as 
Fabrikona, Japanese leathers, Anaglypta, etc. 
The author is a practical painter of forty years’ 
experience, and there are no rules laid down in 
his book which he himself has not applied suc- 
cessfully. 

The second hand book, Volume XV, is by 
Herbert Jeans, and is a short history of the 





periods of interior decoration. Beginning with 
the late Tudor and Jacobean periods, the author 
indicates the main characteristics of each style of 
interior decoration up to and through the Vic- 
torian era. The illustrations are clear and per- 
fectly expianatory of the text. In the back of 
the book is a chronological table of the English 
periods, giving opposite each period the con- 
temporary French style in interior decoration. 
The last chapter in the book was written by Met- 
ford Warner, and describes in a practical way the 
progress of paper-hanging in England, and gives 
a short history of the English wall-paper from 
the year 1509. 





WELL-KNOWN WALL-PAPER MAN DIES. 
ELVILLE STONE, who was one of the 
most popular men among the travelers in 
the wall-paper field, died at his home in Hartford, 
Conn., in his seventy-third year. Mr. Stone was 
born in Bethel, Conn., October 17, 1849. He de- 
voted his entire business life to the wall-paper 
trade, and his death will be a matter of great re- 
gret to his many friends among the dealers in 
New England, which he covered for the Gledhill 
Wall Paper Co. for years. 











The fireplace and inglenook in the great hall of an old English home. 














DISCUSSING THE REDUCTION OF RETAIL COSTS 


The Human Equation as a Factor in Cost of Reduction in Retailing Analyzed by Norris A. 
Brisco, Professor of Merchandising and Director of the School of Retailing in the New York 
University. 


HE following excerpts are from an interest- 

ing article by Norris A. Brisco, published in 
the March issue of The Lace and Embroidery 
Review: 

“During the past twenty-five years, the size 
of retail stores has grown very rapidly. The 
increase in the size of the retail store ushered in 
more complex and more perplexing problems to 
be solved. The same methods that proved suc- 
cessful in conducting a small store were found 
lacking when it came to solving the problems of 
a large store. 

“The question may be asked, naturally, what 
marks off the old from the new type of retailing. 
Management under the old is lax and business is 
done largely upon guesswork. There is little 
knowledge of the fundamental principles under- 
lying retailing. No knowledge exists as to costs, 
and little attention is paid to anything except the 
goods. (Guess, chance, and luck are even to-day 
the leading factors in conducting many stores. 
Rule-of-thumb methods work if coupled with 
judgment and more or less large margins between 
seiling and cost prices. But with keen competi- 
tion and narrow margins they fail. This explains 
in a measure the large number of store failures 
during the past year, and the coming year offers 
darker prospects for such merchants. 

“The cry to-day is for price reduction. Lower- 
ing of prices must come largely through reduc- 
tion of costs; cost reduction in manufacture, in 
transportation, and in retailing. But cost reduc- 
tion hinges in a large measure upon waste elimi- 
nation. The greatest waste that exists in a store 
is that of human energy. It is claimed that in the 
average factory only from 33 to 40 per cent. of 
the energy expended by workers gives productive 
results. In other words, from 60 to 65 per cent. 
is wasted. The same has been claimed as true in 
a store. Ina large Eastern store, five years ago, 
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a good cash girl made four hundred transactions 
or.exchanges per day. An analysis was made of 
the work of the cash girl. The best methods were 
discovered for rapidity in making change, the 
equipment was improved so as to give every pos- 
sible assistance to the girls, and the girls were 
trained in the best methods. To-day the girls, 
without more exertion, can with ease make 1,200 
transactions a day. The best girl can make a 
transaction in nine seconds. The difference be- 
tween the two figures represented waste of human 
energy and was a heavy additional overhead 
charge. 

“In a large New York store, the month .of 
October showed an increase of 34 per cent. in 
transactions. The business was transacted with 
a decrease of 20 per cent. in the personnel of the 
store. The assistant superintendent declared that 
the showing was the result of training and labor- 
saving. devices. These resulted in eliminating 
waste motion in many departments of this large 
store. 

“The eliminating of waste will, in the ma- 
jority of articles, reduce prices by a good margin. 
Marked price reduction will stimulate buying. 
Used articles will be discarded earlier, and there 
will result an increased demand for new goods. 
There is a certain price below which it will not 
pay to retain old articles, but will be cheaper to 
buy new. When this price is reached, buying will 
be stimulated. It will prove advantageous to cus- 
tomer, to merchant, and to manufacturer. It has 
not been reached in any articles in retailing, and 
it is not likely that it will be for some time. Waste 
elimination, lower prices, fair profits and open 
and free competition are the watchwords of suc- 
cessful retailing in the future.” 

Professor Brisco concludes his article with 
several other examples of how energy waste has 
been successfully eliminated. 























PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





The Spring Market Week of the San Fran- 
ciso Furniture Exchange and a convention of 
retail furniture dealers of the Pacific Coast, 
the direction of the Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association of California, was 
held at San Francisco during the week of Feb- 
ruary 6, with an attendance of more than eight 
hundred members of the trade from six Pacific 
Coast states. 


arranged under 


The attendance, according to 
Harry J. Moore, president of the furniture ex- 
change, exceeded that of the Fall event by 15 
per cent., with buying reaching a record volume. 

B. C. Jakway, instructor in interior decora- 
tion for the extension division of the University 
of. California, was a speaker at one of the lunch- 
eon meetings and stated that retail furniture 
dealers have a distinct service to perform in 
guiding the taste of customers. He illustrated 
his talk with a collection of period furniture and 
articles of interior decoration. 

C. W. Duncan, color expert of Foster & 
Kleiser, of this city, spoke on the “Relation of 
Color to Your Business,” and Robert Prussia 
spoke on the subject of store and display window 
illumination, demonstrating his points through 
the use of a model show window and decorative 
fabrics. 

The John Bruener Co., which purchased 
property on Post Street, near Powell, San Fran- 
cisco, about a year ago, has recently disposed of 
this, having completed arrangements for main- 
taining its retail store in the present location on 
Geary Street. 

Sonnenschein Bros. have taken quarters 
at 559 Sutter Street. For a time business was 
done from the factory at 718 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. This concern specializes in fine over- 
stuffed furniture and draperies. 

Marshal Hale, vice-president of Hale Bros., 
San Francisco, is expected home shortly from a 
trip to New York. While away he attended the 
convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

G. L. Najarian, of San Francisco, recently 
addressed the Palo Alto Art Club in the Little 
Theater, at Stanford University, on “The 
Oriental Civilization as Exemplified by the Art 
of Oriental Rug Weaving.” 

Samuel J. Ackerman, treasurer of D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, and one of the 
best known carpet experts in this country, passed 
away in this city on February 13, at the age of 





sixty-two years. He had been connected with 
this firm for forty-eight years, having joined it 
shortly after coming to California. The funeral 
services were held at Alameda under the auspices 
of the Order of Elks and was attended by many 
in the trade. Mr. Ackerman is survived by his 
widow, Minnie Ackerman, and a sister, Julia 
Ackerman. 

C. E. Thorne, formerly with the decorative 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, is now with William D. McCann 
& Co. 

Miss Flora Mannist, for several years with 
Mrs. Edgar De Wolfe, San Francisco, but who 
is now in business on her own account, has re- 
turned from a business trip to New York. 

C. E. Roesch, who represents Stroheim & 
Romann on the Pacific Coast, attended San 
Francisco Market Week, and left for New York 
to visit the headquarters of this firm. 

The Gaines-Walwrath Co. Inc., will open a 
general decorative establishment at Franklin and 
Fifteenth streets, Oakland, about the middle of 
March, carrying fine furniture, draperies and 
rugs. The personnel of the firm consists of Leon 
A. Walwrath and Eugene Gaines, formerly with 
W. & J. Sloane; Thomas Gaines, formerly with 
the John Bruener Co., and Eugene Theime, until 
recently with the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
all San Francisco houses. 

C. C. Reidy, formerly with W. & J. Sloane, 
will open a fine furniture and decorative estab- 
lishment at Shattuck Avenue and Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Cal., about the middle of April. 

Moses H. Hamburger, of Hamburger & 
Sons, Los Angeles, sailed recently from San 
Francisco for the Orient, on a business trip. 

Recent trade visitors at San Francisco have 
included S. A. Marx, an interior decorator of 
Chicago; F. S. Allen, draperies, Grand Rapids, 
and N. Drysdale and J. Park, department store 
owners, of Vancouver, B. C. 

The Acme Bedding Co., has heen incor- 
porated at San Francisco, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Isadore Shermanski, Henry Sieroty 
and J. Samuels, who are interested in‘the man- 
ufacture and sale of upholstered furniture. 

Work will be commenced shortly on the 
erection of an eight-story building for the Eastern 
Outfitting Co., at Ninth Street and Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 

A. H. Voight, president of the California 

(Continued on page 110.) 
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FRENCH RUGS OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 


Imported by M. H. Rogers, Inc. 
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COLOR HARMONY SYSTEMATIZED 


This chart shows forty-eight colors, including Primaries, Secondaries, Tertiaries, Quaternarics and Intermedi- 
aries, shaded frem light to dark, and so arranged that the matched numbers indicate the exact harmonies of 


contrast and the groups indicated by the curved lines show the colors in harmonies of analogy. Copyright, 1922, 
Clifford & Lawton. 














COLOR PROPORTIONS 
FOR THE ROOM 


By the Author of “Color Value.” 
The Theory of Component Color Parts of the 
Room—Car pets, Furniture, Furnishings and Side 
Walls Covering Harmonies of Analogy and Har- 
monies of Contrast, Accompanied by a Chart 
Which Illustrates the Relationship of Color. 























T IS absolutely impossible for any color chart 

to be printed which will indicate color charac- 
ter as long as color values are.expressed by so 
many meaningless terms. 

The Color Card of America, for example, 
publishes a chart of 133 “standard” colors, and 
here are the first twelve “stafidard” colors illus- 
trated on their card—spray, lotus, lupine, fairy, 
corn, spring-beauty, cherub, bambino, apple- 
blossom, vervain, rosemary, and venice. 

It will readily be seen that nobody can 
determine what combinations 
should go with these colors 
because the names convey no 
meaning. 

The “Standard Diction- 
ary” publishes definitions of 
700 colors and to this list, one 
might add 700 or 800 more 
colors in trade usage. 

Yellow, for instance, 
even a pure yellow may be 
represented by innumerable 
shades of yellow or tints of 
yellow and what one man 
would call “mimosa” another might call “canary” 
or according to the color card, “saratoga.” 

Thus, any arbitrary term for a color neces- 
sitates an understanding of the component parts 
of that color before one can determine where to 
place it in harmony groups. 

There have been various efforts made in the 
past to tabulate colors and give color charts and 
instructions on the use of color, but while it 
would be advantageous if colors could be illus- 
trated in all their innumerable hues, tints and 
shades, we doubt if a system, simply, of nomen- 
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HERE are no better 

colorists than the men 
who print cretonnes and 
you can safely follow their 
color combinations. 
color proportions in cre- 
tonne patterns would give 
similar harmony if applied 
in equal measure to the 
parts of an entire room. 


clature would add to their practical use. 

Sound may be indicated by the keys on the 
piano, but they are not harmonious unless 
operated with skill. 

We are frequently asked to give the decora- 
tor the right colors that go with some specific 
color. 

Here is a sample problem. “I have a very 
expensive Oriental rug, a Khiva in deep maroon. 
What colors should go on the walls, draperies, 
furniture and floor?’ The question can be 
answered in two ways: (1) 
according to whether the 
colorings should be in har- 
mony of relationship, or (2) 
harmony of contrast. 

In the first place, color- 
ings are obviously in relation- 
ship if related: thus reds com- 
bine with colors having red as 
a component part. The red 
of a Khiva rug is of the 
maroon type, red with a little 
black in it to deepen it. It 
would harmonize with other 
reds or orange and brown which means 
red with considerable black added. But when it 
comes to Harmony of Contrast, we have to 
observe an understanding of scale as well as an 
understanding of what constitutes contrast. 

Contrasting colors are colors in no degree 
related. There are three primary colors: red, 
yellow and blue. The contrast of red is green 
made up of a mixture of the other two primary 
colors, yellow and blue. 

The contrast of yellow would be violet made 
up of combining the other two colors, red and 


The 








blue. The contrast of blue is orange made up of 
a combination of the other two primaries, red and 
yellow. 

Now this would be a very simple proposition 
if we only had one kind of red, yellow and blue. 
But, we have red that by adding blue verges on 
blue, becomes a bluish red until it gets so much 
blue that it becomes violet, half and half, rea and 
blue. And the contrasting color of red varies in 
the same degree that the original color has varied. 

I know of no better way to express this than 
by the chart I have prepared. The contrasting 
colors are always opposite each other. The 
colors of relationship are those adjacent or re- 
lated to each other. 

When it comes to the use of colors in a 
room, a dominating contrast may be red and 
green, but the contributing factors to the room 
composition may include other colors that relate 
to red and green including some blue and some 
yellow, because yellow and blue make green; and 
the proportions of these colors are fairly 
indicated in the analysis shown on the chart. In 
music, we may carry certain dominating notes 
clearly in our minds but into the composition 
there are innumerable other notes interpolated 
and not only that, but there is phrasing and shad- 
ing and rhythm. 

The decorator should collect examples of 
color combinations in wall-paper or cretonne. 
Nature never makes a mistake. If it were pos- 
sible to perpetuate the colors of a flower we 
would always have perfect and complete color 
compositions. 

In lieu of nature, however, one may take ex- 
amples of wall-paper, brocades or cretonnes, and 
if they are really well done, they are of the great- 
est use for entire room suggestions. 





There are no better colorists than the men 
who print cretonnes and you can safely follow 
their color combinations. The color proportions in 
a cretonne pattern would give equal harmony if 
applied in similar measure to the parts of an en- 
tire room. 

We know of no better understanding of this 
whole study of color harmony than that which 
is conveyed by the chart. Let’s take, for an ex- 
ample of its practicability, red and green as com- 
plimentary colors or contrasting colors. But let’s 
assume that the red is more of a scarlet, that is 
to say a red with added yellow, the color as 
indicated by the line “red 56 parts, yellow 8 
parts.” The contrasting color would be green 
with added yellow, the color indicated as “blue 
40 parts, yellow 24 parts.” If on the other hand, 
it is a carmine red or a red with added blue, you 
move down the scale and we imagine that red 
with blue added to make a carmine might be 
represented by the line “red 56 parts, blue 8 
parts,” in which case the contrasting color would 
not be a green but would be yellow, made up of 
“vellow 40 parts, blue 24 parts.” 

These are the dominating contrasts and the 
other colors that would work into these com- 
positions would be the related colors. 

In all combinations of color, whether of con- 
trast or harmony, black and white can be always 
used in certain proportions as well as yellow or 
gold. 

Probably the best examples of color har- 
mony are those collected by the author of Color 
Value and shown in a number of unusually beau- 
tiful Assyrian tiles. 

The colors indicated are all 
several tones. 

The chart shows color so arranged that it 
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gives at a glance Harmonies of Contrast and 
Harmonies of Relationship or Analogy. Further- 
more, it gives the analysis of color. 

The Primaries are Red, Yellow and Blue. 

The Secondaries are Orange, Violet and 
Green each made up of equal parts of two 
primary colors. 

The Tertiaries are made up of combining 
equal parts of a secondary and a primary. 

The Quaternaries by combining equal parts 
of a-secondary and a tertiary and so on ad 
libitum. 

Harmonies of Relationship or Analogy are 
the colors which come within a given sector of 
the circle, and while the size of this sector can- 
not be arbitrarily fixed, it may be placed at ap- 
proximately 1-3 of the chart’s surface. 

Harmonies of Contrast are colors that are 
not related and are always shown upon opposite 
sides of the circle, utilizing 1-3 of the entire circle 
just the same as 1-3 is included in Harmonies of 
Relationship, the difference being that where the 
colors in Harmonies of Relationship include con- 
tiguous or adjacent colors, the 1-3 representing 
Contrast is made up of 1-6 on one side of the 
chart and 1-6 on the other; each sector being un- 
related to the other. 

NEW FEATURES IN GEO. ROYLE & CO. 

LINE. 

N THE new line of George Royle & Co. there 
are several new patterns in cotton and wool 
tapestries, showing a new use in coloring. There 
is also a new selection of popularly priced drapery 
damasks, highly lustrous in effect and executed 
in all the latest coloring. Particularly attractive 
are the medallion and floral patterns. Among 
their lightweight drapery materials is shown an 
excellent floral design of a gauze ground, and this 
company will also carry a complete line of couch 
covers in all grades, as well as art trim and wool 
trim for decorators and furniture manufacturers. 





HE Bert Smith Furniture Co. of Los Angeles, 

have recently completed a nine story fire- 
proof storage plant which will be operated as 
an added service feature to the firm’s retail store. 
This storage plant is in every way a modern struc- 
ture and embodies in its constructure every detail 
of scientific and efficient storage. 


BRANCH office at 942 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, was opened on January 3, by 
Frederick Rumpf’s Sons, South Langhorne, Pa. 
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Wall bracket of excellent design. See text below. 


SOME REMARKABLE WROUGHT IRON 
WORK. 
OME very unusual examples of decorative 
metal furniture are produced by the Russian 
Antique Co., quite different from the ordinary 
hand-wrought iron work, carried out in some 
cases with beautiful realistic florals  illumi- 
nated in high colors. Exquisite mirrors and con- 
soles are produced, some of them in the Renais- 
sance style, antiqued, and decorated in gold, deep 
reds, blues and brilliant greens. 

Some of the urn stands are copies of Pom- 
peiian models. We notice thirty of them are be- 
ing used at the Ritz-Carlton in Atlantic City. 

In the smaller pieces—sconces, and can- 
delabra, the floral work is quite remarkable and 
colored delightfully. This floral work constitutes 
one of the season’s novelties and is applied also to 
trivial things, candlesticks, bouquets, etc. 

































































DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 





See text on opposite page. 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from February UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton, 


HE next step in the upholstering of the chair 

illustrated in Fig. 84, is the building up of the 
arms and wings. The arms require considerable 
shaping-up, and for this reason it is best to double- 
stuff them, keeping the stuffing soft and giving 
the edge a single stitch to create the foundation 
shape, as illustrated in Fig. 92. 

It is well to continue the upholstering of the 
arms up to the muslin stage before treating the 
wings, because the wings must be built out to the 
same thickness as the upholstering of the arms, so 
that the join, where the two meet, as shown at XX 
in Fig. 97, must be abse- 
lutely smooth so that the 
covering may be con- 
tinuous with the seam at \ \e 
this point. 


presenting a smoothly finished appearance. 

The chair in the completed illustration, Fig. 

99, shows a welt surrounding the panels on the 

front of the arms and wings. This welt may be 

provided in either of two ways; it may be tacked 

to the face of the arms and wings, as shown on 

the left side of Fig. 98, or it may be tacked 

to the back of the wooden panels and finished on 

the front of the arms and wings. These woode; 

panels are covered and the covering carried 

around underneath the outside linings after the 
panels have been tacked into position. 

It is possible to do without these 

panels, but the chair we have illus- 

i trated is provided with them and 

I, therefore we have carried through 

| the explanation of their use. 


Where 























The arm, as it ap- they are not provided in the cen- 
pears in the muslin stage, struction of a chair, similar to the 
is illustrated in Fig. 93. one we have illustrated, 
It may be possible to if the arms are finished 
double-stuff the wings, \\ \ I) MIM after the manner we 
but a_ stitched nosing ] Wg ////, S have described in con- 
answers for all practical | a nection with the chair 
purposes. The canvas illustrated as Figs. 44 to 
for the nosing is back- | 49. 
tacked on the front post (|! ian pls 
of the wing, as shown in \ | y NH ui mh _ LEATHER IN THE, 
Fig. 94, allowing suffi- (Py ( \ ll OL ROLL. 
cient fullness for the i | HERE has always 


corners, so that it may be stuffed up 
and stitched to form the symmetri- 
cal roll illustrated in Fig. 95. This 
section is then lightly covered with 
hair and shaped up in muslin, as shown in Fig. 97. 

The join between the wing and arm is blind- 
stitched in the muslin so as to make a smooth con- 
tinuous surface. When completely covered in the 
muslin, this chair now has the appearance shown 
in Fig. 97, and is then ready for covering. 

We need not here go into details with re- 
gard to the covering of this piece, because in all 
respects, the handling of the covering is the same 
as we have described for other wing chairs, the 
coverings for the arms and wings are fitted into 
position and pinned together so that the seam at 
XX Fig. 98, may be machine-sewn and pressed, 
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been a great waste in 
the handling of leather 
™ for upholstery purposes, 
but the Dual Leathers 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., are now bringing out 
a line so prepared that it may be marketed in rolls 
of standardized widths—50 and 36 inches, and in 
50-vard lengths, to be sold by the foot or yard. 
This is not an imitation leather, but a genuine 
leather, and some very good examples are shown 
in made-up pieces by S. Karpen & Bros., in their 
New York showroom. Not only is this leather 
unusual in the way it is put up, but unusual in 
the character of the styles. Many of these styles 
are in embossed effects, though not embossed, and 
in colors that are exceedingly attractive and here- 
tofore only obtainable in fabrics. 
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Details of modern upholstery. See text on page 91. 


ROUMANIAN FASHION FETE. 
HE Fashion Féte for the benefit of the war 
orphans of Roumania, held under the auspices 
of the Queen of Roumania, at the Hotel Plaza, on 
March 10, was staged by Hickson, Inc. Cheney 
Bros. assisted, and Henri Creange, their art 
director, transformed the ballroom of the Plaza 
into a fairyland of silken drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, showing the inexhaustible variety of fab- 

rics to be found in Mr. Budd’s department. 
Besides this service, Hickson, Inc., was fur- 
nished with enough Cheney silks to make twelve 
gowns, some of them of metallic brocades, some 
of them crépes, and one, an extraordinary velvet. 

The show attracted wide attention. 





ONE MANUFACTURER’S WAY OF CUT- 
TING DOWN SAMPLE WASTE. 

N A recent issue of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 

INTERIOR Decorator, there was an article in 
which it was recommended that manufacturers 
and jobbers, in order to do away with the prev- 
alent great waste of samples, make a nominal 
charge for their swatches and sample books. 
In connection with this line of thought we are 
publishing an extract from a letter of Nic. Lie- 
senbein’s Sons, manufacturers of fine furniture 
frames, which gives one manufacturer’s reasons 
for making a charge for his comprehensive and 
elaborate catalog. 


“We beg to advise that we have found it 
more to our advantage when disposing of our 
new catalog, to make a charge for same, since by 
so doing we enhance the value of same and con- 
sequently make those who purchase it appreciate 
it more highly. We further believe this method 
of charging for catalogs to be a greater stimulus 
to the sales of our merchandise, since an invest- 
ment, once made, demands a fair return, and, 
consequently, the upholsterer or trade-man who 
receives our book will be more inclined to make 
use of it for the purpose intended. r 





ARTIFICIAL SILK IN UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS. 

jase extraordinary demands for artificial silk 

and the rumored organization of two other 
big companies going into its manufacture, has 
gone beyond the dress silk, necktie and hosiery 
trades, and has taken a strong hold upon drapery 
manufacture. Of the fifteen or twenty different 
varieties of fabrics made by the Zenith Mills, 
nearly all of them employ artificial silk, and the 
effects, especially'in the casement fabrics of un- 
usual net and mesh weaves, are particularly rich. 


LEXANDER MEYER has removed his 

trade upholstéring establishment from 14 
East Forty-eighth Street, to 209 East Forty-ninth 
Street. 








WITH THE BUYERS AND 


ALLIsoN—Harry D. Allison, who for the 
past seven years has traveled the New England 
and New York State territory for the Allison Co., 
New York, is now traveling the Pacific Coast. His 
territory covers from Denver to the Coast. Mr. 
Allison started with the Allison Co. as a young 
boy, and with the exception of the two years in 
which he was with the 27th Division :n the 
world war, he has been constantly with this com- 
pany. Mr. Allison’s many friends in the trade 
will be pleased to hear of the new responsibilities 
he has taken over. 


SuHieLts—Alfred B. Shiels, for the past two 
and a half years assistant to Mr. Anhalt, at Gim- 
bel Bros.’ New York store, has been appointed 
upholstery buyer for Stern Bros. Mr. Shiels took 
up his new duties on February 27. 


Rosperts—A. Roberts, of the Glaenzer Trad- 
ing Corp., sailed for Europe on February 11. He 
will visit France, Belgium, and possibly Spain, 
and return to this country some time during the 
first week in April. 

BarLinc—Edward E. Barling, upholstery 
buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., will sail for 
Europe, March 21, onthe SS. Aquitania. He ex- 
pects to be abroad in the neighborhood of two 
months. 

Deakins—R. I. “Bob” Deakins, former 
buyer and drapery department manager for the 
Daniel Fisher Stores Co., of Denver, is now rep- 
resenting Montague & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 
W. W. Battenfeld, who formerly covered this 
territory, will now cover towns to the Middle 
West of Canada. 

Cowren-—Bernard W. Cowen sailed for 
Europe, on March 11, on the Olympic. He will 
visit France, Belgium, and Germany, in which 
countries he expects to buy novelties. He will be 
gone about a month. 


SHERWIN — W. D. Sherwin, formerly with 
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SEELERS 


the Pyramid Silk Mills, has become associated 
with Titus Blatter & Co., and will travel New 
England representing their lines, mainly with the 
cutting-up trade. 

WEEDEN—George W. Weeden, very well 
known in the upholstery trade, established recent- 
ly the Mortlake Studios, and with C. L. Weeden 
will conduct a strictly interior decorative and fur- 
nishing business at 522 Fifth Avenue. 


NaTHAN—Joseph B. Nathan, formerly of 
the firm of Joseph B. Nathan & Feder, has sev- 
ered his connections with that firm, and opened 
up his own factory at 417 East Seventy-fifth 
Street, where he will continue to manufacture a 
line of high-grade upholstered furniture. 


Titty—T. W. Tilly is now representing the 
Bassett, McNab Co. in their New York office, 874 
Broadway. 

Go_tp—Benjamin Gold, for some time uphol- 
stery buyer for the Goerke Co., New York, has 
been appointed merchandise manager of this 
store. 

GraFF—Mr. Graff, formerly with R. H. 
Macy & Co., has been secured to fill Mr. Gold’s 
former position. 

GrossMAN—Mr. Grossman, who formerly 
assisted Mr. Gold in the Goerke Store, has as- 
sumed charge of the upholstery department of the 
Goerke-Kirch Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. 

REAGAN — James B. Reagan is now repre- 
senting S. W. Heim & Co. in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, with offices at 1524 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

RorescH—C, E. Roesch, who represents Stro- 
heim & Romann on the Pacific Coast, will also 
carry the line of S. W. Heim & Co. 

DurHAM—S. W. Durham has become as- 
sociated with the salesforce of Stanton Bros., and 
is covering the territory comprising Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. 








Dunne—M. V. Dunne has accepted a posi- 
tion as salesmanager for Daly & Morin Co., Inc., 
Montreal. For the past nine years Mr. Dunne 
has acted in a similar capacity for the Martin 
Mfg. Co., of West Newton, Mass. 

McEwen—A. F. McEwen has succeeded to 
the position of drapery buyer for J. Kennard & 
Sons Carpet Co., as his predecessor, W. E. 
Georgia, died recently. 

MaGNeER—Mr. and Mrs. Morris A. Magner 
sailed for Europe, on the Aquitania, on February 
28. They will be gone about six weeks, during 
which time they wlil search the foreign markets 
for fine brocades, novelties and tapestries of all 
kinds. 

MAXxweELL—W. J. (Billy) Maxwell, who re- 
cently became vice-president of the Primrose 
Draperies, Inc., will cover the Southern territory 
and special territory for that concern. 

Hitts—E. I. Hills, for a number of years as- 
sociated with the upholstery department of Stern 
Bros. as assistant to Mr. Bartlett, has taken 
charge of the upholstery, furniture and rug de- 
partment of Steinbach & Co., Asbury Park. 

BAUMGARTEN—Paul J. Baumgarten has been 
elected to the office of president of William 
Baumgarten & Co., Inc. In all other respects, the 
management of the corporation will continue as 
heretofore. 

Atcuison—T. J. Atchison, who, as 
nounced in Tue UpnoLsterer last month, was 
representing the Primrose Draperies, Inc., in the 
Middle West, as well as other concerns in the 
Northwest and Chicago, has relinquished his 
other lines and now represents the Primrose 


an- 


Draperies, Inc., exclusively. 

Bates—R. H. Bates is now covering Chi- 
cago and the Northwest for the Royal Curtain 
Mfg. Co. His headquarters are at 39 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. 

KorPER—Albert 
buyer of rugs and draperies for the Scranton Dry 
Mr. Korper was formerly with Men- 


Korper recently became 
Goods Co. 
del & Friedman. 

McGeacutn—George McGeachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
McGeachin, left for Miami, Fla.,on February 15, 
where they will stay until the middle of March. 

BoyLe—J. H. Boyle has been appointed up- 
holstery and rug buyer for the Andres Co., 
Evansville, Ind. He was formerly upholstery 
buyer for the Pettis Dry Goods Co., of Indian- 
apolis, and later for the F. W. Gable Co. 





SULLIVAN—E. W. Sullivan is now uphol- 
stery buyer for Shartenburg & Robinson, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. He was formerly with the Butler 
Store in Boston. 

Warnock—Robert M. Warnock will rep- 
resent the Riverdale Mfg. Co. in their New 
York State territory. He formerly covered the 
same territory for Marshall Field & Co. 

HarrkINGTtoN—George S. Harrington cele- 
brated his sixtieth anniversary in the upholstery 
trade on March 4. 

Kincspurc—E. M. Kingsburg has taken 
charge of the upholstery department of Hecht & 
Co., Washington. 

FowLer—Martin B. Fowler, formerly New 
York representative for Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., has resigned to establish a selling agency in 
this city for associated upholstery and curtain 
lines. 

TuHEeALL-—David C. Theall, of R. H. White & 
Co., Boston, ‘s back from a month in Florida, 
where he has been resting up. His newly organ- 
ized department opens on March 20. 





NEW PATTERNS IN DERRYVALE LINEN 


CO.’S LINE. 
HI® line of the Derryvale Linen Co. has rapid- 
ly increased so that now they are showing 
thirty-five patterns in innumerable colorations. 
The printed linens of this firm are of very high 
caliber and yet have have one line that can be 
retailed profitably at $2 a yard. They have now 
taken the top floor of their building, where, with 
the skylight and front and back windows, they are 
given excellent light. 
EDUCATIONAL PROJECT OF IMPORT- 
ANCE. 
A*’ AFFILIATION of great importance has 
just been. announced jointly by the Altman 
Foundation, a philanthropic body created under 
the will of the late Benjamin Altman, the New 
York University, and the National Academy of 
Design. It is an arts and crafts movement pro- 
viding for an education in fine art and industrial 
art. The project commands respect because of 
the fact that Colonel Michael Friedsam, Edwin 
H. Blashfield, General Charles H. Sherrill, Harry 
Watrous and Elmer H. Brown are active in its 
development. The course of study will include 
not only the study of fine art as popularly inter- 
preted, but industrial art, even to the technic of 
weaving. 
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WALL-PAPERS AND PANELS BY AN EARLY ENGLISH DESIGNER 


See text on page 87. 











A VENETIAN PANEL ONCE IN THE HOME OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


Designed and printed by John Baptist Jackson. See text on opposite page. 











EARLY ENGLISH WALL DECORATIONS 


F THE early history of the manufacture of 

wall-paper in England, comparatively little 
is recorded. It was not until the Eighteenth 
Century that the use of wall-paper of home 
manufacture became in any way general. Until 
that time, Chinese hand-painted paper-hangings 
had been used, but while they were beautiful and 
fashionable, their cost was prohibitive to any but 
the wealthy. 


attracted to wall-paper making by Papillon, and 
he entered the business some years later when 
he returned to England and set up a “paper manu- 
factory” at Battersea. 

In connection with this article, on page 88 we 
show two reproductions of samples of Jackson’s 
work. These samples were not intended for deco- 
rations themselves, but to show what could be 

done in the way of 





The first English 


papers had little in 
common with our 
modern product 


which is so designed 
that repeats of the 
pattern fit into each 
other perfectly and 
thus enable the same 
design to be continued 


indefinitely. The old 
English papers con- 
sisted of various 


items ; centers, panels, 
borders, fillings, and 
soon. The color was 
applied by hand, the 
workman being 
known as paper-stain- 
ers. 

Among the de- 
signers of the period, 
few names are out- 








applying good design 
principles to wall 
decorations. The il- 
lustration on this page 
and at the 
page 85, are actual 
wall-papers made by 
Jackson at Battersea. 
The larger  illustra-., 
tions on pages 85 and 
86 were intended to 
be center panel deco- 
rations of a 


top of 


room, 





and the two on page 
85 were used by 
Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill. 
These Venetian 
prints, as they were 
called, have a peculiar 
interest because of 


their curious tech- 








standing. One of the 
most interesting fig- 
ures in connection with the wall-paper industry, 
was John Baptist Jackson. More is known of 
him than of the other early wall-paper men and 
it is possible to identify more of his work than 
that of any other designer. 

Jackson was born in 1701, and was appren- 
ticed to Kirkall, an engraver in London. In 1726 
he went to Paris and worked with Papillon, the 


great wood engraver. His attention was 
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Wall-paper by Jackson, of, Battersea. 


nique. Each example 
is apparently printed 
from four separate 
wood blocks, ranging from fawn to black. On 
each block the tone is employed as a flat mass and 
also for line work, and to emphasize the flat 
masses obtained by the use of the other blocks. 
Each printing thus produced numerous intermedi- 
ate shades, and some of the distances and the 
veinings on the marble columns are most effect- 
ively rendered. 

Jackson, of Battersea, had many difficulties 








to encounter, and though he did not obtain his 
somewhat ambitious goal, which was to make 
wall-paper a vital factor in the decorative scheme 
of his day, his efforts no doubt paved the way 
for his more fortunate successors. 
BUYERS OFF FOR EUROPE. 

N THE SS. Baltic, on the 18th of the month, 

the following buyers are booked for Europe: 
Thomas E. Kenney, of the Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh ; Richard Owen, of the J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit; J. A. Hobson, of Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington; D. C. Redfield, of Wm. 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland;.R. Plumer, of the 
Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, and Harry K. Greg- 
ory, of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. W. D. Fraser, 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, sailed on 
the SS. Olympic, on the 11th. 

Nearly all of these buyers, if not all of them, 
are of the Associated Trading Syndicate. 

A CHICAGO REMOVAL. 

O* MARCH 1, the Chicago office of the Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., removed to 
more spacious quarters in Room 1611, of the 
Heyworth Building, where they have had their 
offices for some time. 








A. JACOBSON IN NEW LOCATION. 
JACOBSON has removed to the tenth floor 
* of the Hartford Building, New York. At 
present, the lines sold by Mr. Jacobson are those 
of the H. F. Walliser Co:, Penn Tapestry Co., 
R. J. & R. Ritchie Co., Criterion Decorative Co., 
West Branch Novelty Co. and D. Jamison’s Sons. 





A. & E. HENKELS REMOVED. 
& E. HENKELS announce the removal of 
¢ their New York offices from 126 Fifth 
Avenue to 111 Fifth Avenue, in the Constable 
Building, where they moved about the first of the 
year, occupying the entire fourth floor. 





NEW BUILDING FOR HALIFAX FIRM. 
HE Wood Bros. Co., Halifax, the largest 
dry-goods store in the Canadian Maritime 

Provinces, opened a new five-story building on 

December 1. The drapery department is in 

charge of Bert King. 


RIMM’S, 4761 Broadway, Chicago, is a new 

organization dealing in furniture, draperies, 
upholstery materials, lamps, and all other deco- 
rative accessories, 


Old English wall-paper designs by Jackson, of Battersea. See text on page 97. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF CURTAIN 
MATERIALS, LAMPS & UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS BY CHARLES D. McCORMICK 


REE years ago, after working for twenty years for The 

Sterling & Welch Co., and then six years for The Halle 

Bros. Co. (where I organized and managed all the house fur- 

Hates nishing departments), I went into business for myself as an 
mterior 


ment on the ee Sscoef the Vinmotanes Temes es 
Bo 8 on 
great variety of curtain fabrics. a ar 
This condition makes it possible to display and 
offer for sale unusual and even gorgeous materials, 
as well as moderate-priced merchandise—all at low 
prices, quality considered. 

Estimates made and responsibility taken for mak- 
ing and installing simple or very elaborate curtains, 










hangings, cornices, and upholstery work. 
Tapestries Velvet Muslin 
Brocades Plushes Madras 
Damasks Satin Point d’Esprit Net 
Filet Net Brussels Net 
Poke Bobbin Net Grenadine 
Velours Marquisette Fringes, Edgings, etc. 
Lamps and Lamp-Shades 


Charles D. McCormick, Interior Decorator 
725 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
Main-5092 











DECORATORS’ ADVERTISING. 

HE present day consumer, to a considerable 

extent, judges an advertiser by the quality of 
his advertising. Therefore, if there is any sort of 
advertising which should embody in its make-up, 
principles of good art and arrangement, it should 
be that of the interior decorator. For this reason 
we illustrate above an announcement by Charles 
D. McCormick, which is, in our estimation, an 
excellent example of the type of announcement 
suitable for an interior decorator. Asan example 
of good typography, neat arrangement and com- 
plete, yet restrained expression, it is doubtful if 
there will be found many better announcements 
than this one of Mr. McCormick’s. 

A NEW MILL ORGANIZATION. 

HE Ionic Mills, Hirsh & Majer, composed of 

Ralph Hirsh and C. T. Majer, located at 
Howard Street and Lehigh Avenue (entrance 
2716 No. Hope Street), Philadelphia, will manu- 
facture a line of sunfast drapery materials, both 
in silk and mercerized cotton. 





Their organization is complete, being com- 
posed of men_ thoroughly experienced in the 
manufacture of upholstery fabrics. 

Mr. Hirsh and his son are experienced tex- 
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tile men, having been actively engaged in the tex- 
tile field for a number of years, and C. T. Majer 
is one of the best known designers in the trade on 
this class of merchandise. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA WALL-PAPER 
FIRM. 

NEW incorporation in Philadelphia is that 

of C. P. Roberts & Co., who will engage in a 
wholesale wall-paper business at 1209 Arch 
Street. The incorporators are: Clarence P. Rob- 
erts, president; W. E. Roberts, treasurer; H. L. 
Carter, secretary. Clarence P. Roberts was for- 
merly the head of C. P. Roberts & Son, a firm 
well known in the wall-paper industry for many 
years and dissolved on January 1, when Jesse L. 
Cresse took over the business and changed the 
name to the Philadelphia Wall Paper Co. 





SOLOMON DRYFOOS SOLE OWNER OF 
ZENITH MILLS. 
HE interests of Ralph Hirsh and Solomon J. 
Hirsh in the firm of Hirsh & Dryfoos have 
been purchased by Solomon Dryfoos, who will 
continue the business of the Zenith Mills, having 
acquired all the assets, including designs, trade 
name, good will, etc. 
The Zenith Mills will continue the manufac- 
ture of the same popular line of lightweight 
drapery fabrics. 





UNITED TRIMMING CO. SPECIALIZING 
IN LAMP-SHADE TRIMMINGS. 
HE United Trimming Co. is now devoting 
their entire facilities to the manufacture of 
upholstery and lamp-shade trimmings, specializ- 
ing in the latter. 





Wrought-iron console table by the Russian Antique Co, 
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ELIZABETHAN ROOM IN AN OLD ENGLISH HOME 


One of the charming interiors of Bramall Hall, in Cheshire. 
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The large stained-glass windows help to create the atmosphcre of this room. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, spent several days 
in San Francisco recently on. his way frem an 
Eastern buying trip. 

L. Weaver & Sons, of Hollywood, plan to 
move into larger quarters. 

H. L. Webb and J. K. Webb have engaged 
in the upholstering business at San Francisco, 
Cal. 

LeSage-Paterson Inc., wholesale draperies, 
Los Angeles, has changed its name to LeSage & 
Co., Inc. 

The Roberts-Cohen Co., has been incor- 
porated at Huntington Park, Cal., to engage in 
the manufacture of furniture. The capital stock 
is placed at $150,000, and the incorporators are 
William F. Roberts, M. M. Cohen and M. C. 
Levee. 

V. R. Sutliff, founder of the Pasadena 
Furniture Co., Pasadena, passed away in that city 
on January 29, at the age of sixty-one years. He 
was a native of Ohio, and came to California 
thirty-three years ago. 

L. W. Stockwell, president of the L. W. 
Stockwell Co., Los Angeles, passed away in that 
city on January 28, at the age of sixty-two years. 
A native of Ohio, he came to California about 
thirty years ago, and for a time was connected 
with ihe Los Angeles branch of the Hulse-Brad- 


ford Co., of San Francisco. About eighteen 





A beautiful example of old English needlework shown 
at a recent London exhibit. 





years ago he succeeded to the business of this 
company in Los Angeles and organized the com- 
pany bearing his own name, engaging in the man- 
ufacture of bedding. He is survived by a widow, 
Alice Louise Stockwell, and a son, Nathaniel 
Stockwell, who is vice-president and treasurer of 
the L. W. Stockwell Co. 


The San Anselmo Furniture & Drapery Co., 
has entered the business field at. San Anselmo, 
Cal., under the management of W. B. McManus. 

W. E. Jones, who has been with the 
Wormser Furniture Co., Fresno, for a time, has 
accepted a position with the contract department 
of A. Hamburger & Sons, Los Angeles. 

James A. Hyde, buyer of draperies and 
decorative fabrics for Frederick & Nelson 
Seattle, has returned home from a trip to the 
markets. 

D. L. Swihart has engaged in the manufac- 
ture of upholstered furniture at Bandon, Ore. 

Julius H. Meier, of the Meier & Frank Co., 
Portland, Ore., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atlantic and Pacific Highways and 


Electrical Exposition, to be held in that city in 


1925, has started on a tour of the world in the 


‘interests of the exposition, having sailed recently 


from San Francisco for the Orient. 

The Crescent Store, Spokane, has enlarged 
its furniture department, moving this to the fifth 
floor to secure the needed additional room. 

The Fraser-Patterson Co., Seattle, recently 
had on display in the Oriental rug temple a col- 

lection of Aubusson tapestries 











made about the year 1700, now 
the property.of a wealthy Ameri- 
can collector. 

Despite reports to the con- 
trary, furniture week will be held 
this year at Portland, Ore., as 
usual, the exhibits to be housed 
at the various factories. The 
affair will be held in August dur- 
ing what is designated by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce 
as buyers’ week. 

W. V. Hutchinson, formerly 
with Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
and Cecil H. Beddome, have pur- 
chased the furniture store of 
Burr-Doty, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. It will be operated under 
the old name. 


T. A. CHuRCH. 
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OBITUARY 





ROBERT J. HORNER. 

N FEBRUARY 26, Robert J. Horner, New 
York, died at his home in this city of bron- 
chial pneumonia. Mr. Horner was formerly in 
the employ of Mills & Gibb. He went to this firm 
while a boy, and stayed with them until he estab- 
lished the firm of R. J. Horner & Co., dealers in 
furniture. Eight years ago, when the firm moved 
to their present position in West Thirty-sixth 
Street, the name was changed to Flint & Horner. 
Mr. Horner retired from Flint & Horner about 
three years ago. He was also a director of the 
Garfield, National and Excelsior banks, and 
president of the Flower Waste & Packing Co. He 
was sixty-eight years old, and resided at 230 
West Seventy-sixth Street. 

FRED A. WHITMORE. 

N SUNDAY, February 19, Fred A. Whit- 

more, vice-president of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., and general superintendent of Mc- 
Leary-Wallin & Crouse branch, died at Roches- 
ter, Minn., where he had gone for surgical treat- 
ment. The deceased was born in Maine, in 1867. 
In 1897 he became superintendent of the Draper 
Corp., at Hopedale, Mass. From there he went 
to the Cocheco Mills, at Dover, N. H. In 1903, 
he became manager of the loom works of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, Philadelphia. - He was appointed 
general superintendent of the McLeary-Wallin & 
Crouse branch in 1913. In August, 1920, he was 
made a vice-president of the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc. 

He is survived by a wife, two brothers, and 


two sisters. 
PHILIP L. CARBONE. 


N JANUARY 29, Philip L. Carbone died at 

the age of fifty-five. Mr. Carbone began to 
purchase and sell Italian antiques about ten years 
ago, when as a florist he made a trip to Italy and 
picked up a few pieces there, which he sold so 
easily that he became interested in the business, 
eventually building up the largest antique shop in 
New England. His main shop was in Boston, but 
every Summer he operated a smaller shop at one 
of the Summer resorts on the Cape. 

JOHN W. HENSON. 

S WE go to press, news comes of the death, 

in Savannah, of John W. Henson, of the 
John W. Henson Co. 


| EE 
HE annual dinner of the Art-in-Trades Club 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, on April 25. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


The Southern Wholesale Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 

V. W. Winchester, Inc., 302 South Sharp Street, 
Baltimore, Md.,° upholstery and bedding supplies, has 
been incorporated for $50,000. 

Georgetown Furniture Co., Baltimore, Md., furni- 
ture, rugs, etc., has been incorporated for $6,000. The 
incorporators are: Herman N. Mathews, Morton H. 
Rosen and Wm. W. Powell. 

Donchian Furniture Co, 29 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, furniture, rugs, etc., has been incorporated 
for $300,000. The concern has been operated as a part- 
nership. 

Murray Rug & Drapery Co., Muncy, Ind., has been 
incorporated for $20,000. 

Furniture Stores Corp., 30 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, furniture, etc., has been incorporated for 
$150,000. 

Michener Dry Goods Co., Tuscola, IIl., rugs, etc., 
has been incorporated for $20,000. 

The McCullar Coal Co., Hughey, W. Va., has 
incorporated for $200,000, to establish a retail general 
store. 

Frank Biondo, Inc., 1585 Madison Avenue, New 
York, upholstery work, has been incorporated for $6,000. 

Lincoln Furniture Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $100,000, to deal in furniture and 
house furnishings. The incorporators are: Abraham 
Daneman, Erie, Pa.; E. W. Warner, 1076 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, and E. S. Warner, 1076 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





WANTED--SAMPLE LINE of cretonnes, printed 
fabrics or novelties in draperies to sell in the Pacific 
Coast States. Have territory from San Diego, Cal., to 
Seattle, Wash.; am selling only to best trade. Address 
“A. L. K.,” 129 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGNER and cclorist desires to 

correspond with wall-paper, cretonne or printed silk 
designer who needs or could use the help of an earnest 
and conscientious assistant. Address “Hayward,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT in Ohio needs a man 
who is thoroughly conversant in wall-paper and wall 
fabrics of all kinds. Must be a man who has handled 
painters and can estimate costs on all manner of wall 
decorations, as well as possessing ability for suggesting 
decorative schemes for the better grade of interior work. 
Give full particulars as to age, experience, references, 
and salary required, in first letter. Address “Ohio,” care 
The Upholsterer, 
POSITION WANTED.—Woman of twelve vears’ ex- 
perience in all branches of decorative lines wishes 
position as arganizer of decorative department. Nothing 
under year’s contract considered. Guarantee to have 
all branches in profitable, systematic working order in 
that time. Address “Organizer,” care The Upholsterer. 


PARTNER WANTED to buy one-half interest in an 

established business (incorporated) catering to high- 
class drapery, furniture and interior decorating only. 
This is a good opportunity for a man with executive 
ability and one who knows his business. $11,500 cash 


needed. Pacific Coast. References exchanged. Address 
“Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FOR CASH, Sanborn’s Wall Paper, 


Lyon’s Colonial Furniture, Latham’s English Homes, 
and other books and magazines on furniture, art, deco- 
ration. Samuel Dauber, 1351 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, 
N. Y. 
\VE would like to hear from responsible men and 

women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms’ correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York Citv, 


FOR SALE—Whole or in part, interior decorating busi- 
ness, long established, in one of the large cities of 
New York State. Very profitable. Clients all of wealthy 
class. Proprietor wishes to retire. Highest references. 
Terms can be arranged. Apply by letter. “Decorator,” 
Box 55, East Avenue Post Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE.—Salesman now 

selling the furniture and decorative trade in Cali- 
fornia, seeks one or two lines on commission. Best of 
references. Address “California,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, PCSITION—Only Nevada, Arizona states: 

experienced upholsterer and draper, estimate and take 
charge of custom work, Lately doing business on own 
account. References furnished. Address “H. C.,” 22 
Brookfield Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


THREE SALESMEN wanted by leading drapery silk 
manufacturer, one each for Boston, Chicago, and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Give full particulars, experi- 
ence, etc. Address “Drapery Silk,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED--POSITION as buyer and manager for up- 
holstery, drapery and rug departments. Fifteen vears’ 
experience in New York City. Address “A. J. C.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN for a line of fine upholstered furniture; 
one acquainted with decorators and furniture buyers. 


Nathan, 417 East Seventy-fifth Street, New York. 


WANTED—DECORATIVE SALESMAN. A thor- 

oughlv experienced man capable of making sugges- 
tions for first-class interior furnishings, such as drap- 
eries, jurniture coverings, rugs, furniture, etc., to work 
on the road and in the city. All applications will be 
confidential. Address The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY MAN to take 

charge of workroom in Philadelphia; one accustomed 
to finest work only, and who is holding similar position 
now, but desirous of making a change; must understand 
the trade in all its branches, est:mating, cutting, making 
and hanging fine drapery work and general upholstery; 
good position and salary to right man; write, giving full 
particulars. Address “General Upholstery,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


TO SUBLET, at 7 West Twenty-second Street, space. 
Width 26 feet, depth 15 feet; seven windows, at $35.00 
per month. F. J. McCosker. 


WANTED—A resident salesman to handle a good 

strong line upholstery goods, draperies and furniture 
coverings on Pacific Coast, on commission, by a well- 
known Philadelphia mill. Must be well acquainted with 
department stores, jobbers and furniture manufacturers 
and able to furnish good references. Address “Resi- 
dent Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 








Executive 


wanted to take charge of 
our Bureau of Home Deco- 
rations and Furnishings. 


Knowledge of home fur- 
nishings as well as executive 
ability in the handling of 
salesmen essential. Only 
applicants who have held 
similar positions previously 
will be considered. 

Apply immediately, stating 

positions held, references, 

age and salary expected, to 


Mr. David Harrison, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis. 
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